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Methods of Knowledge : An Essay in Epistemology . By Walter Smith. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899. — PP- xx "> 34°- 
In spite of the insistence upon Epistemology which has marked recent 
philosophical inquiry, there is still opportunity for one who shall approach 
it along the lines of English, as opposed to German, tradition, without miss- 
ing meantime the lesson which Germany has to teach. Professor Smith's 
book shows the common-sense, and the close connection with concrete 
fact, which is characteristic of English thought. At least one knows what 
he is talking about, and that is no small gain. Moreover, whatever opin- 
ion one may have as to the adequacy of his metaphysics, he has certainly 
been able to emphasize points which Idealism has shown a tendency to slur 
over or deny. What one misses especially in the Hegelian treatment of 
knowledge is that aspect of it which is exemplified in the knowledge on the 
part of one individual of the conscious life of another individual ; and here 
a reproduction of content, or copy, seems clearly to be implied. Professor 
Smith makes this, as the one undeniable fact of knowing, the basis of his 
theory. He defines knowledge, therefore, as the presence in the mind im- 
mediately, or in copy, of that which constitutes objects. The presence of the 
object immediately is shown in self-knowledge — the immediate awareness by 
each conscious state of its own contents. It is because the Hegelian confines 
his attention to self-knowledge that he is able to ignore the trans-subjective 
reference, or copy aspect. But immediate awareness will not explain the 
knowledge of another man's experience, which we recognize as not im- 
mediately present. Now the conscious life of another man we cannot get 
at directly. All that presents itself to the senses is certain bodily move- 
ments, which are not the inner reality, but only a sign of it, wholly unlike 
in nature. We only know truly when we interpret these signs by actually 
reproducing the conscious state in our own experience. The true method 
of knowledge is, therefore, sympathetic imitation. Imitation is thus taken 
somewhat outside its ordinary meaning. The essence of imitation is found, 
not in the overt act, but in the reproduction of the motor image. It is, in 
other words, a perceptive function, and consequently the same principle is 
involved whether the conscious state reproduced be a motor image or any 
other sort. Professor Smith proceeds to apply the principle in an interest- 
ing manner to morality and art as well, which are thus reduced essentially 
to knowledge. 

In a general way this result might be accepted by the modern idealist. 
In so far as it stands for the fact that we find a key to the knowledge of 
reality in our own inner experience, and that it is only as we live reality 
that we have the means of interpreting it, the position is at least defensible. 
Professor Smith, however, hardly does justice to the difficulties which are 
involved in relation to the external world. Either the bodily facts which 
serve as signs of our neighbor's inner experience represent real facts on 
their own account, or they are mere phenomenal appearances of that inner 
life itself. In the former case, we need to add something to the account of 
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imitation as the method of knowledge, since they thus are known in a 
more direct way than our neighbor's mind is. We cannot resort to the 
device of making them signs of the inner reality of a separate matter, to be 
reached also by imitation, for then we could not use them as signs of our 
neighbor's experience, unless we make the same signs do duty for two dif- 
ferent realities. Professor Smith inclines therefore to adopt Fechner's 
theory, that the body is the soul. But in view of the fact that knowledge 
of nature makes up so large a part of our knowing experience, it is hardly 
satisfactory to assume knowledge of persons as the type of all knowledge, 
without a more extended justification, and at least some notice of the ser- 
ious difficulties under which a theory of identity labors. It may be true 
that our apparent knowledge of nature is not final ; but it surely is better, 
if we can, to interpret its phenomenality in some way which does not do 
away absolutely with its truth. As a matter of fact, all that Professor 
Smith can point to as in any sense approximating a true knowledge of 
nature is in the form of a vague poetical animism ; and along this path one 
cannot feel much confidence in any considerable extension of our knowl- 
edge in the future. 

It is the polemical part of Professor Smith's work, however, which is 
likely to arouse the most criticism. The method of sympathetic imitation 
is throughout placed in opposition to the prevalent method of knowledge 
by universal s, and a large share of the book is devoted to showing that the 
concept is incapable of giving knowledge. The rise of this method is 
traced, and it is found to vitiate the whole of modern thought. Even the 
empiricist is guilty of the same mistake. In making the end of science the 
discovery of laws, he divorces it from true knowledge ; coexistences and 
sequences imply the validity of the concepts of space and time, which 
nevertheless have no greater validity than other concepts. The impossi- 
bility of the method of conceptual knowledge is argued from a study of the 
origin of conceptions. A concept is not a mental fact of a distinct type ; it 
is nothing but a composite image made up from various experiences, which, 
because it is composite, cannot copy, and so know, anything, unless it be 
a similar image in some other person's mind. The categories do not differ 
from other concepts ; they too are definite images. Thus being is reduci- 
ble to the generalized sense of touch, causality to feelings of effort, etc. Of 
course the concept, and so science, is not without its use. Since any con- 
scious fact in my neighbor's mind can only reveal itself to me by the signs 
or bodily movements which are its phenomenal appearance, a study of such 
signs in their sequences and coexistences is essential, if our imagination is 
not to run unchecked. But science never gives us knowledge ; beyond 
the signs there is the reality, and this is given, not in concepts or laws, but 
in the concrete content which; to be known, must be actually reproduced 
by sympathy. 

It may be objected to this, that the existence of the image is not an ade- 
quate account of the concept ; the important thing is the function which 
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the image serves. Professor Smith's main contention may, indeed, safely 
be granted. The modern idealist will admit that the concept as such is no 
copy of an external reality. But he may still think that there is a truth at 
the bottom of the philosophical prejudice in favor of universals which Pro- 
fessor Smith fails to do justice to. It is not easy to suppose that a thinker of 
Plato's calibre, e.g., had no more solid ground for his insistence on the 
reality of the concept than his words, when taken literally, seem to im- 
ply. And so the modern thinker who has learned from Hegel can have 
faith that he is in accord with the essence of Plato's thought, with- 
out committing himself to any realistic absurdity ; he can make a 
distinction, i. e., between the abstract and the concrete universal. What 
Plato felt was, at bottom, the truth that no being is isolated, but each 
has its life by participating in that which is more than itself ; that it is in 
relation, namely, to the system of the universe. Reality is not a lot of par- 
ticular facts, sensational or otherwise ; it is a whole of meaning. It was 
an historical accident that this took the form of the reality of the abstract 
universal. Professor Smith's position seems to result logically in an ex- 
treme individualism. The real is the various conscious states as sensa- 
tional complexes. The reproduction of a conscious state as a fact of sensa- 
tion is the ultimate meaning of knowledge, and further knowledge about it, 
in its relationships, takes us away from reality. There is no doubt a 
truth in this, but it is not the whole truth. It may be that experience 
always has a sensational basis ; but when we take the sensational fact on 
the side of its mere existence as the ultimate, we are emptying it of all 
value. The meaning of will and conception is not exhausted in the pres- 
ence of a motor or generic image, however necessary this may be. On Pro- 
fessor Smith's theory, we can know only such a definite sensational content 
as can form a particular conscious state at some one moment, and thus 
can get itself reproduced in another and similar state. We cannot know 
it as part of a larger world, for everything that we can say about it, even 
the statement that the copy is similar to the original, is conceptual knowl- 
edge, and so no knowledge at all. The result is an atomism of conscious 
states. But surely the reality of our experience is no complex of sensations 
however fused, but a rational synthesis of, meaning, in which sensations do 
not simply exist, but are used. Such a unity in difference is not to be char- 
acterized as a particular conceptual image which we vainly strive to keep 
at once distinct from, and present in, the other particular sensations which 
form the differences. So, also, by reason of this same isolation of things, 
Professor Smith is obliged to make knowledge an end in itself. But neither 
sympathy in morality, nor reproduction in knowledge, is such an ultimate 
end ; we sympathize and know in order to act on our knowledge : and it 
is in this end of action that our greatest hope lies of getting back the unity 
which sensationalism loses. 

A. K. Rogers. 



